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The Superior Child

Such children are obviously above the average and their
I.Q. would vary from about 115 to 140.

In a large school of unselected children about sixteen
might be in this class, but of these over three-quarters
would have I.Q. from 110-119 an<^ the other quarter I.Q.
from 120-129. It is probable that no one in any school
would register a higher I.Q., for, roughly speaking, only
i per cent of the school population has I.Q. of over 129.
Such children are called ' very superior' by American
psychologists, and when a child has an I.Q. of 140 or over
some people would label him as a potential genius.1

The better such children are educated, the farther they
will go, and one of the facts that must be faced is that
education at its best, so far from inirning out all children
of one type,' scatters ' them into far more classes. Indeed,
if it is found that a school or a class is producing children
of fairly level attainments, the probability is that the teach-
ing is stereotyped and dull, and the good, and even fairly
good, scholars are wasting their time. As much harm can
be done by working at too slow a rate and by acquiring
success too easily, as by being driven to reach too high a
standard. Hence the class for children of special ability,
or the school in a large district, is as important if not more
important from the point of view of the state, as that for
backward children.

Dr. Hollingsworth, in her book OB Gifted Children, cites
case after case of the child of high capacity wasting his
time, doing poor work and causing trouble by defiance or
various forms of naughtiness, who has shot ahead and done
excellent work as soon as he was removed to a class where
the children were his equals in ability.

A case came under my notice a few weeks ago of Jobs,
aged seven, whose I.Q. is 130 and yet was getting

* Woodwork's Psychology, pp. 137-8,